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Time...After Time...After Time 


We asked our distributors: What do you 
consider to be the best known aspect of 
Audivox Hearing Aids? And among all the 
answers about quality and appearance and 
prestige, one response was repeated again 
and again — listed more times than any 
other single answer. That response? Service. 
Fast service . . . dependable service . . . 
Audivox service. 


We talk about it as being 48-hour service. 
because sometimes it has to take that long 
to make sure it’s done the right way. But 
actually it’s a rare job that isn’t sent off in 
half the time, and there are many that take 
even less than that. 


One reason, of course, is our equipment — 
the most complete and modern equipment in 
the business, much of it designed specifically 
for Audivox by our own engineers. Another 
reason is our experience — experience gath- 
ered from all parts of the United States and 
its territories, so that our service engineers 
are familiar with every atmospheric condition 
and climatic problem from Maine to Hawaii. 


It’s good to have this sort of service record 
to point to when you're recommending a 
hearing aid. It’s good to recommend a prod- 
uct people trust, and a company they know 
they can rely on. That’s why more physicians 
every year recommend Audivox Hearing Aids. 
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Successor to the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division 


and 


Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under — ot the American Telephone 
Telegraph Company, and Bell 
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PUT THESE 7 
EXPERTS TO 
WORK FOR 

YoU 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSY- 
CHIATRIC ASPECTS OF 
‘SPEECH AND HEARING 
edited by Dominick A. Bar- 
bara. To insure a broad, eclectic 
viewpoint 25 well-known special- 
ists were pooled from disciplines 
including psychology, neurology, 
speech therapy, speech teaching, 
psychiatry, and social work. 

result—a sound, sensible volume 
on the psychological processes 
involved in the origin, compre- 
hension, and treatment of speech, 
hearing, and communication dis- 


Pub. Sept. °60, 756 


THE ART OF LISTENING by 
Dominick A. Barbara, Jamaica, 
N. Y. A comprehensive study of 
medical, psychological, philosoph- 
ical, and communicative aspects 
of listening. Dr. Barbara demon- 
strates that listening is a live 
process and sets forth the basic 
essentials of productive listen- 
ing for professional 
=e concerned with language 


and lay 


communication problems. 


Pub. 58, 208 pp., 1 il., $5.50 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEAF CHIL- 
DREN by Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. Ewing, 
both of Univ. of Manchester, England. Describes the 
specific knowledge and skill that parents, teachers, 
audiologists and physicians need to acquire if deaf 
children are to benefit from the effective use of hear- 
ing aids, lip-reading, and other new methods of 
education. Includes also original techniques for test- 
ing the hearing of deaf and partially-deaf children 
and shows that parents and teachers may now en- 
visage higher standards of social, 
occupational achievement for these children. 


Dec. ’60, 157 pp., 7 


educational and 


Pub. 


charts 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE DEAF CHILD (2nd Ptg.) by Steven Getz, California 


School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. Organizes the major trends of thought in this 
field and examines their basic similarities and differences—and, more important, puts 
these beliefs to the test. In each of the seven major areas dealt with the literature is 


reviewed and the 


“systems of opinion” 


are put to the test of their relevance to the 
personal adjustment of the deaf child. Pub. °56, 188 pp., $3.75 


YOUR DEAF CHILD: A 
Guide for Parents (3rd 
Ptg.) by Helmer R. 
Myklebust, Northwestern 
Univ. In simple, direct 
language Dr. Myklebust an- 
swers the questions that 
have been put to him over 
and over again by dozens of 
parents of deaf children 


whom he has taught. In- 
cludes a directory of schools 
for the deaf and hard of 
hearing in the United States. 
Pub. Jan. °60, 132 pp., 
17 iL, (Amer. Lec. Oto- 
laryngology), $4.50 


CLINICAL AUDIOME.- 
TRY by Michel and Clau- 
dine Portmann, both of 
Bordeaux Univ. Translated 
by Sheila Weavers and 
Bruce Proctor, both of Wayne 
State Univ. A practical book 
in which can be found the 
essentials of modern audi- 
ology. The audiologic ex- 
amination is presented not 
alone, but along with its 
clinical complement. Thus 
a graph or audiogram gives 
the details of the testing, 
and is also combined with 
the individual clinical in- 
terpretation. Pub. Dec. 
°60, 384 pp., 147 il. 


CHARLES C THOMAS @ PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Ave. 


HEARING ENHANCE- 
MENT by John A. Victo- 
reen, Colorado Victoreen 
Laboratory, Colorado 
Springs. In the simplest pos- 
sible form Dr. Victoreen ex- 
plains the general and basic 
principles which determine 
how an ear and a hearing 
instrument function togeth- 
er. He deals with the trans- 
mission, reception, and am- 
plification of speech sounds. 
Each subject is presented 
without mathematical dis- 
cussion but with diagrams 
for easy reading and under- 
standing. Pub, Dec. °60, 
about 266 pp., 56 il. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Our world is big 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 

| building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies ed 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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ZENITH 


presens..AN IMPROVED 
HIGH FIDELITY HEARING AID 


Vastly improved the hearing of 
9 out of 10 wearers tested by us! 


Zenith announces a major break- 
through in scientific progress—a 
hearing aid so much more beneficial 
to the hard of hearing that it defies 
comparison. By actual test among 
people who wear hearing aids, this 
new “Extended Range” model im- 
proved the hearing of 9 out of 10 
wearers tested. It excels in these 
major advantages: 


BROAD RESPONSE RANGE—(What it 
means to you)—Almost twice the range of 
sounds reproduced and amplified than for- 
mer Zenith model. Brings in sounds never 
before experienced through this successful 
model. 


These are the whispered sounds you miss 
with many hearing aids. It also reproduces 
the “overtones o1 harmonics” which en- 
able you to better distinguish between dif- 
ferent voices and sounds. 


FLAT RESPONSE—(What it means to 
you)—Sounds reproduced in extreme 
“peaks” are amplified more than other 
sounds coming to you, causing distortion: 
in what you hear. Annoying clothing noise 
and restaurant clatter within these “peaks”. 
are then over-amplified causing hearing 
discomfort and lack of clarity. 


| 
Zenith “Extended R 


ge” 


| Range of Cyctes 


\ 
“ag Former Zenith 
if Hearing Aid 


Former Zenith Moderate Gain J 2200 cps | 


Former Zenith High Gain 2800 cps 


Hear More Sounds—Distinguish Sound 
Better—You hear more sounds—and you 
hear them more accurately. Zenith’s new 
“Extended Range” faithfully amplifies “un- 
voiced consonants” such as th, f, sh, h, 
most important for understanding speech. 


Far Less Distortion and Background Noise. 
The Zenith “Extended Range” virtually 
eliminates these noisy sound “peaks.” Puts 
background sounds in proper balance with 
the sounds you want to hear. 


Answers “Recruitment Problem.” If “re- 
cruitment” (the inability to stand loud 
noises) bothers you, then the “Extended 
Range” can be your answer. All sounds 
are far more normal, more perfectly 
balanced. 


---— Write for the complete story today! ----- 


dea ing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corporation 
Dept. 42Y, 6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


whole exciting story name 
about the new Zenith dent 


ADDRESS bases 


“Extended Range” 


Hearing Aid. 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from ali parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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THROUCH THE BARRIERS 
OF DEAFNESS AND ISOLATION 


Oral Communication of the Hearing-Impaired Child in Life Situations 


by BORIS V. MORKOVIN, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus, University of Southern California; 
in collaboration with Lucelia M. Moore, M.S., University of Southern California. 


A TRAINING MANUAL for audiologists, teachers, therapists, and others working 
with hearing-impaired children. 


FEATURES THE MULTISENSORY LIFE SITUATION APPROACH, utilizing constructive 
participation in normal activities to provide a positive experiential background for 
training residual hearing and kinesthetic-rhythmic awareness, and for developing 
speech and language skills. 


about 200 pages, illustrated published October 1960 


tentative price, $4.50 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


New Hampshire’s 


MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 
ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children ¢ New vocational and recreational building ¢ Parent counsel- 
ling and education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 


available 
For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 
Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Pacilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EiGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 


UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers pletely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student's later use of a 
regulor type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit anid is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


NEW! WARREN “WALK AWAY” — W-1 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expandec’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
@ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it's many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
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in twenty or more languages. 
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Interesting the 


DISINTERESTED Reader 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 


Miss Sinclair is a teacher in the advanced 
oral department at the Oregon State School 
for the Deaf, Salem. Her paper was presented 
at a teacher's workshop held in Vancouver, 
Wash., in September 1959. 


E who teach reading are truly the 

favored few. Of course, we won't 
let our bosses know it, but isn’t it fun? 
I think the best requirements for a 
teacher of reading besides a love for 
children and teaching are the love of 
reading and as many skills or talents as 
one can claim, such as a skill in sketch- 
ing, story-telling, even a dash of acting, 
for you will often have to act out scenes 
or stories to put them across. A great 
deal of just plain Peter Pan in you helps 
—the ability to always be just a little 
bit this side of an adult, one of those 
who still loves fairy tales and the read- 
ing and telling of them, who almost, but 
not quite, believes just a little in a 
Never Never Land. 

If I emphasize one thing in the teach- 
ing of reading, it is getting the child’s 
interest and getting him to enjoy read- 
ing. I don’t know how many of you 
have children who have no interest in 
the printed page. I will say that through 
the years I have had numbers of them. 
You can sense them when they come 
into the classroom—even before the 
textbooks are given out. They are there. 
They are ‘attentive. They look at you 
with big bright eyes, yet when you give 
them the new textbook which you have 
carefully chosen because it has so many 
eye-catching illustrations and interest- 
ing stories they still look at you with 
that same expression. After you have 
carefully called their attention to a few 


of the better stories you still draw a per- 
fect blank. They turn the pages obedi- 
ently if distinterestedly. They just don’t 
like reading. 

I am going to start with this as our 
first topic for discussion today—to see 
what we as teachers can do to interest 
the distinterested child in reading. The 
class I have in mind is a real one, one 
with which I have had experience. An- 
alyzing the reading faults of the whole 
class-will be too much. They have them 
all. We will start with their greatest 
weakness, their lack of a sizable reading 
vocabulary. Then we will go on through 
the other problems: no interest in the 
printed word: no ability to get the 
meaning from the printed page; little 
or no remembered training in the basic 
skills of speed, comprehension, remem- 
bering and reproducing or concentra- 
tion ability. But this class is not a pri- 
mary class—in fact, it has been in 
school many years, so many that it has 
been labeled by those who have worked 
with it as a group of slow learners. 
After working with them a few days you 
agree with this labeling. 

You know that until this class devel- 
ops an interest in and a desire for read- 
ing you can do little to help them. But 
as you look out over their disinterested, 
impassive faces you realize it is going 
to be a struggle. Usually on analyzing 
a class like this you will find they were 
born deaf or with great hearing losses, 
so great that they never heard speech 
and therefore have acquired little writ- 
ten or spoken language. They are the 
deafest of our children. You start to 
realize that your reading problem i 
going to be hard indeed. For when you 
have a class of this type with little vo- 
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cabulary, and very little language abil- 
ity and no particular aim or ambition 
you are going to have a job on your 
hands. To get these children interested 
in reading is going to be a challenge. 
One of the first things I strive for 
with a child of this type is his fullest 
cooperation. Explain to him that he is 
not reading up to the grade level ex- 
pected of a child of his age. Let him 
know that you, the teacher, can do only 
so much to help him, that a great deal 
depends on how much he wants to im- 
prove, and on how much he is willing 
to do to help himself. I never promise 
him that it is going to be an easy job. 
Remember that these boys are the same 
boys who are out playing football and 
basketball, and will be, before many 
years, living and earning a living in an 
adult world. I emphasize that the teach- 
er cannot promise miracles, but with 
the help of the student who does his 
part by working up to his capacity there 
should be a marked improvement in his 
reading ability throughout the year. 
Your next step will be to choose a 
textbook. This is one of your most im- 
portant steps, for the book must have 
interesting stories. Stories of everyday 
experiences have been worn out with 
these children. They display little or no 
interest in a fair, a trip to a zoo, a cir- 
cus or any of the sort of stories found 
in a book which they can manage to 
read. Some of the books especially 
written for the retarded or reluctant 
reader have their drawbacks, too. such 
as the length of the stories and the lack 
of colorful illustrations. One series we 
have is a book about one principal char- 
acter. It is divided into chapters. These 
children like variety. I think they pre- 
fer a new and different story every day. 
I believe they prefer having a textbook. 
Children are conformists; they don’t 
like being different. You cannot go 
down too far in grade level if you are 
going to find stories which will hold 
their interest. I started this group in a 
sixth-grade textbook, choosing one with 
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large legible print, stories of short 
length, and many colorful illustrations. 
After you have interested the child in 
reading you can start working away 
from illustrations toward books with few 
or none so that they must thoroughly 
understand what they read. But for the 
present your main idea is to reach this 
child’s interest, so you use any crutch 
you can to help develop this. 

I often pick and choose my story 
units for a class of this type. Legends, 
tall tales, animal stories, or stories of 
children of other lands often appeal to 
these children. Stories with universal 
appeal which even you and I enjoy 
reading will hold their interest. 

Before we start actually reading we 
must develop the vocabulary for the 
story. The slow reader will not be ca- 
pable of using the dictionary, so you 
cannot give him a list of words and tell 
him to find the meanings. You have to 
put the new vocabulary for the story on 
the blackboard, including the word 
meanings, pronunciation, proper divi- 
sion into syllables, accent and the part 
of speech. Like all children, when these 
children learn a new word they will 
want to use it and must know the part 
of speech in order to use it correctly in 
sentences. I have the students pro- 
nounce the word to the best of their 
ability for I feel that by saying it sev- 
eral times they are fixing a memory 
pattern which will help them remember 
the word better. 

Stress root words. Call the students’ 
attention to all suffixes and prefixes. 
Explain how these change the meaning 
of the root word. The children will be 
able to see at a glance the root in a new 
word and sense how the added prefix 
and suffix change it. By always calling 
attention to the root word in the list 
given for a new vocabulary the children 
will be trained to see that you are not 
just throwing a new list of words at 
them each day. They will have a basic 
group of words to which these common 
endings or beginnings have been added, 
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upon which to build a reading vocabu- 
lary. Do not shy away from a word be- 
cause of its length; if it is one the child 
needs he can learn it, sometimes easier 
than he can learn a short one. 


Now is the time to get the child inter- 
ested in crossword puzzles and word 
games. Besides being fun, these are 
good for him. You can make out work 
sheets which will help to develop his 
vocabulary by using the word-attack 
skills: finding the root word; under- 
lining the proper meaning from multi- 
ple meanings; matching words and 
meanings; using contextual clues, syn- 
onyms, antonyms; choosing words from 
a list and using them in sentences hav- 
ing contexts similar to the use of the 
word in the story. I also give these 
words with their meanings as used in 
the story, either on a mimeographed 
sheet or one written by the child. These 
are kept in a note book. The reason for 
doing this is a plain and simple one: 
to give the child more confidence when 
he sits down to read the story for him- 
self. He takes this wordbook with him 
to use for reference while reading the 
assigned story. 

At first you will have to tell the class 
parts of the story before they read it, 
to get them interested in the assigned 
story. Call their attention to the illus- 
trations. Point out the people in the 
illustrations to be sure they realize who 
the characters are. You as teachers of 
the deaf will not be surprised to know 
that often the deaf child confuses the 
names of boys, girls, men and women. 

After the story has been read, I us- 
ually assign it for study hall work. I 
expect the child to be ready to answer 
a group of questions on it, without hav- 
ing to look them up in the textbook. I 
have these questions on the board when 
the class comes into the classroom. 
While making out the questions I keep 
in mind the question form, and make 
sure that they are not too difficult for 
the child to understand. I have the an- 
swers in mind, and am sure that the 


answers give a good summary of the 
story. This is one way of leading to 
comprehension of the whole story, and 
it helps teach the child how to write 
summaries, outline stories, remember 
important story points, and make the 
writing of book reports easier when he 
begins to read better. 


Having the questions written on the 
board when the class comes into the 
schoolroom keeps the teacher from hav- 
ing to take up important class time do- 
ing this. Too, there is less confusion, 
and less chance for the class to become 
disinterested while waiting for this to 
be done. I would not use entirely oral 
questions about the story with this type 
of class yet. If they have difficulty with 
lipreading coupled with their reading 
problem they would be too discouraged. 
Neither would I have the class write the 
answers to all the questions on the 
board, every day, as that will make the 
story move slower and result in a deep- 
ening lack of interest. Let the children 
give oral answers and you can write 
these as they answer. 

Before having the questions answered 
explain each question to be sure the 
students understand the question form 
used. Your main idea at the time, and 
keep this in mind, is to show the class 
that this textbook is full of good stories 
and to make them want to read them. 
Do not let them become discouraged by 
daily grades. Try to ignore grades 
yourself. Keep them, but do not make 
a point of failure or stress grades un- 
duly. The children more or less expect 
to fail; they have done it enough in the 
past. Often knowing they cannot read 
well, they put undue emphasis upon 
making good grades. I would get this 
class interested any way I could in the 
printed stories. Have them act out 
scenes, or the whole story, in panto- 
mime. Encourage them. When you are 
asking questions and one child answers 
wrong, skip quickly to the child who 
has grasped the idea. Keep the answers 
coming. Let the children see the story 
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plot unfold and watch their enjoyment 
of it. When they fully understand it, 
they wilt laugh in the right places and 
have just as much fun as hearing chil- 
dren do. When this happens you are 
well on the way to doing what you set 
out to do—getting and holding their in- 
terest in reading. You are showing 
them that this book has stories which 
they will enjoy reading. They will be- 
gin to improve because they will want 
to read. 

The projector, a valuable aid in the 
teaching of any reading class, is espe- 
cially of value in interesting the dis- 
interested reader. When this class first: 
begins to read its weekly news sheets 
for current events, I find it helpful to 
put these sheets in the projector, having 
one of the students run it, while the 
teacher stands at the screen facing the 
students, thereby being better able to 
explain the text to the children. These 
children like reading from the projec- 
tor and having the teacher discuss the 
news with them. Formerly these chil- 
dren have looked only at the pictures 
in their little news sheets and displayed 
little or no interest in the printed mat- 
ter. After they have read the printed 
matter projected on the screen and have 
had it explained to them by the teacher 
for several weeks, their interest in read- 
ing for themselves is aroused. Gradu- 
ally you can start assigning the news 
sheets for outside reading and have a 
discussion the next day, or have the 
class answer questions to check on their 
overall text comprehension. 

We usually set aside one day a week 
for these news sheets, but every day I 
think it is a good idea to bring in clip- 
pings of any important news event, and 
call attention to the newspaper and 
world events as much as possible. Keep 
the bulletin boards full of the news hap- 
penings of the world and explain these 
to the students. The well rounded stu- 
dent will have an avid interest in every- 
thing which is happening. You are 
working to shake this group out of a 
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disinterested lethargic condition and 
you will find that getting them inter- 
ested in world news and local events 
does a great deal toward creating a more 
interested child with a more normal ap- 
proach to the learning situation. I think 
it is well to give these children a little 
news report each day. Pick out one or 
two news items which will be of interest 
and flash them on the projector and dis- 
cuss them. Eventually children will 
start asking you if you have read about 
something they saw in the paper re- 
cently. 

The projector can be used, too, for 
the workbooks which may accompany 
the textbook being used with the class. 
These workbooks often have much good 
material which will prove valuable to 
the children. The teacher must use dis- 
crimination in choosing the work to give 
the class from the workbook, for some 
of it will be geared to the hearing child 
and hard for this class. Project pages 
from the workbook. Read these pages 
with the class until you are sure they 
understand them completely. Here I wish 
to emphasize teaching the children to 
follow the directions given on the work- 
sheet. I start a class by helping t'iem 
read and follow these directions, then 
I gradually start holding them respon- 
sible for the reading and following of 
these, when they are capable of doing 
this. Too often the children tend to ig- 
nore these given instructions. These 
must be read and followed to a T, 
whether these are directions from the 
accompanying workbook or teacher- 
made worksheets. Following directions 
is one of the most important steps in 
completing a- worksheet. 

Another use for the projector is the 
teaching of poetry. Poems are projected 
on the screen so the teacher may first 
explain any new words or expressions 
to the class. Then the class reads the 
poem orally for pleasure. Sometimes, 
somewhere, these students usually have 
the idea that they don’t like poems. 
From the time the student enters the 
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primary classes he should be taught to 
love the reading and saying of little 
rhymes and poems. He should be en- 
couraged to say them for fun. To mem- 
orize these will give him pleasure. I 
have found that after a child has memo- 
rized a poem, he usually remembers it 
with a pleasant memory. Sometimes not 
word for word, but passages from it 
and the general idea of it. 

Narrative poems which tell a story 
such as Peter at the dike (the classes 
usually do not want to believe that the 
events in this poem did not really hap- 
pen) or humorous poems like The Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter are well liked by 
these children. After they understand 
them they love them all. This is where 
a projector proves to be an advantage, 
the poem is projected where the class 
is able to enjoy reading it together 
orally, getting the feeling of rhythm in 
a normal way. 

Often keeping a scrapbook of their 
favorite poems and letting the class il- 
lustrate them through the year will help 


them develop more interest in their 


poems. Sometimes children have not 
learned to love poetry because they do 
not see enough of it. They have con- 
tinually shied away from it because 
they thought it looked hard. I do not 
try to analyze why the poem was writ- 
ten or go into theory with these chil- 
dren. I only try to develop in them a 
love for the reading of poems for their 
own pleasure. 

Before I leave these slow learners | 
am going to say that I am not sure that 
I approve of classes of slow learners, 
the grouping of these children into 
classes with only other slow learning 
children. Perhaps it is best to keep these 
children in classes with average chil- 
dren. I am not talking about the men- 
tally deficient child. I am talking about 
a child who can learn, a child who 
would, if he could hear, be of low aver- 
age learning ability, or slightly below 
average. With this mentality and a com- 
plete loss of hearing before he has ac- 
quired any spoken language, he is often 


put in a primary class for the deaf with 
children who learn at an equally slow 
rate. Since these classes are hard to 
teach orally, they more and more are 
inclined to substitute signs for the writ- 
ten or spoken word. Yet more than any 
other, these children need to be steeped 
in language and reading and books. If 
they stayed with an average class I 
doubt that they would become as dis- 
interested as they usually do by the 
time they reach the upper grades. They 
should be with children who read and 
enjoy reading and learning. They 
should be in an atmosphere of learning 
with children who have a good healthy 
attitude about school. I believe they 
will not get the defeatist attitude they 
usually develop, if their teachers under- 
stand them and give them the special 
help they need to continue with an 
average class. Wouldn’t it be best to 
have one or two slow learners of this 
type in an average class, rather than 
whole classes of these children? 


Summary 


To sum up the problem of interesting 
disinterested children in reading, follow 
these steps: 

1. Get the children’s cooperation so 
that they will work to capacity. 

2. Choose a textbook containing sto- 
ries with high interest appeal. 

3. Develop the vocabulary for the 
story before it is assigned, using a va- 
riety of word attack skills. 

4. Have children read the assign- 
ment, using their word book for refer- 
ence. 

5. Have questions at the board which 
summarize the story. 

6. Review vocabulary and _ stories 
from time to time by means of teacher- 
made work sheets or workbooks accom- 
panying the textbook. 

7. Keep in mind at all times that 
these children need your encourage- 
ment even more than the average child. 
Patience and encouragement will result 
in a child with more interest and en- 
thusiasm for reading. 
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ATTEND THE ASSOCIATION 
REGIONAL MEETING 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf will hold a Regional 
Meeting in Los Angeles, Feb. 23-25, 
1961. The sessions will be held at the 
John Tracy Clinic. 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy, founder and di- 
rector of the Tracy Clinic, is general 
chairman for the meeting, and will 
greet the visitors. She is Second Vice 
President of the Associaticn. Dr. Edgar 
L. Lowell, director of research at’ the 
clinic, is program chairman. He has 
arranged for specialists in the field of 
hearing and for representatives of 
schools and classes for the deaf in the 
Los Angeles area to take part in the 
program. 

There will be a tour of the Tracy 
Clinic so that those attending the meet- 
ing can see the classrooms, testing 


° Feb. 23-25, 1961 


rooms and other facilities. Featured on 
the program will be demonstrations of 
classes from neighboring schools for 
the deaf. There will also be visits to 
the schools for those interested in ob- 
serving. Special events have been planned 
for parents of deaf children as well 
as for educators of the deaf and other 
specialists in speech and hearing. 

Robert H. Cole, president of the 
Parents’ Section of the Association and 
a member of the board of directors, 
lives in the vicinity and will attend the 
meeting and speak to the group. 

All sessions of the three-day meeting 
will be open to the general public as 
well as to members of the Association. 
The registration fee will be $2.00, which 
may be paid at the time of the meeting. 


The John Tracy Clinic 
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HOME HELP WITH READING 


ANY of us have had the experi- 

ence of encountering in a conver- 
sation with someone who is sincerely 
trying to grasp the educational impli- 
cations of congenital deafness, the ques- 
tion, “Do they depend on reading?” 
This is not so easily explained as the 
more familiar, “Do they use Braille?” 
The nature and role of reading in the 
life of the deaf child is a complicated 
matter about which much more needs to 
be known. When we have a better un- 
derstanding of its difficulty as well as of 
its importance we will be better able to 
help the deaf child achieve competence 
in this vital area. 

To get some idea of the complexity 
of the problem we need to understand 
what reading involves and its relation- 
ship to language. When the deaf child 
is exposed to written language he would 
seem to be in a better position than 
when he is exposed to spoken language. 
With written language he sees exactly 
what everyone else sees, whereas with 
spoken language he hears nothing, or 
very little, and relies instead on the ob- 
scure movements he sees on the lips. 
However, it turns out to be not as sim- 
ple as this. The stuff of which both 
spoken and written language is made is 
words — words put together in various 
combinations to form ideas. By the time 
he is three, the hearing child has an esti- 
mated vocabulary of from 900 to 1500 
words and he is using words to express 
his ideas in sentence patterns of every 
degree of complexity. The average deaf 


Miss Ostern is Assistant Principal, Lexington 
Schoo! for the Deaf. New York City. The 
article printed here was written for the Novem- 
ber issue of the regular Parents’ Newsletter 
distributed by the school. 
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child of three, by contrast, has no, or at 
best an extremely limited, understand- 
ing and use of words, both in isolation 
and in sentence patterns. As they prog- 
ress through school, both the deaf child 
and the hearing child grow steadily in 
their language facility, but only in rare 
cases does the gap between them dis- 
appear. 

Now let’s see what happens in read- 
ing. At about six, both the deaf child 
and the hearing child are taught those 
skills which will enable them to recog- 
nize in written form the words they have 
heard or seen on the lips. The hearing 
child soon comes to appreciate that 
“reading is talk written down,” and both 
the deaf and hearing child learn to inter- 
pret these printed symbols. By the age of 
six, the average deaf child has acquired 
a vocabulary which, although in no way. 
near that of the hearing child, is quite 
impressive. The reading matter at the 
beginning is quite simple in its lan- 
guage and at this point the deaf child 
does as well as, and sometimes even 
better than, his hearing peer. However, 
very soon the written material grows in 
the complexity of its vocabulary and 
sentence structure. The hearing child, 
having a vast oral language storehouse 
of meanings to draw on, generally does 
not falter. 

The deaf child on the other hand is 
constantly frustrated in his attempts to 
read by meeting strange words, expres- 
sions and constructions. It is as if every 
third or fourth word on the page were 
in a foreign language. This is the dif- 
ficult late primary and early intermedi- 
ate period. However, as he grows 
steadily in his oral understanding and 
use of language, we see him later on 
take a spurt in reading. To continue the 
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comparison, it is as if the proportion of 
“foreign” words encountered is reduced 
to about one in every eight or ten. Also, 
somewhere toward the advanced level 
not only is reading not seriously inter- 
fered with by language limitations, but 
‘as the new words and expressions begin 
to appear in more familiar contexts they 
can be figured out and thus the process 
is reversed and reading begins to con- 
tribute to language growth. 

What can we do to make this process 
less painstaking? Teachers of the deaf 
are of course doing their best to con- 
tinually improve their methods of in- 
struction. Parents can be of great help. 
There are things which parents can do 
at every level to help their children be- 
come readers. To begin with, it is ap- 
parent that the child with a good oral 
understanding and use of language 
stands a better chance of success with 
reading. You can help your child by 
talking to and with him about all the 
normal and routine family activities. 
Try to include him in family conversa- 
tion in somewhat the same way as his 
hearing siblings. Help him expand his 
vocabulary. Expose him to normal lan- 
guage patterns. 

Further, his attitude toward reading 
will be influenced not only by his school 
experiences but also by the attitudes he 
absorbs at home. A home in which read- 
ing is a respected activity, where books 
are plentiful and leisure time is spent in 
reading, is likely to motivate a high de- 
gree of interest in reading. Having one 
shelf reserved for the child’s own li- 
brary can be an inducement. Helping 
the child design and make his own “ex 
libris” and book marks may be helpful. 
Beautiful and fascinating children’s 
books are plentiful and if children can 
be excited about a book as they are 
about a new toy or dress their future 
augurs well. Nor do the books they 
have access to need to be bought. We 
are lucky at Lexington to have a won- 
derfully equipped library. Your branch 
library should become a familiar and 
sought-out place to you and your child. 
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Your attitude toward his choice of 
books will influence him greatly. Let 
him make his own selection; he may 
make mistakes at first but he will find 
the level of his own interest and ability 
if not subjected to adult pressures. 


Another very important way to en- 
courage children to go to books is by 
helping them develop hobbies and spe- 
cial interests. From the very youngest 
to the oldest, children can be stimulated 
to become “collectors”—collectors of 
leaves, insects, rocks, stamps, picture 
postcards, pictures of movie stars, dolls 
of many lands, etc. Boys can learn to 
put together model cars and _ planes. 
Girls can knit, crochet, weave,‘ cook and 
bake. Children who have active inter- 
ests learn many things; they learn to 
be curious about the world around 
them; they learn, not only what ques- 
tions to ask but where to go to find 
answers; they learn to work independ- 
ently, and they learn how to spend their 
leisure time profitably by using their 
own resources. Finally, children who 
want to know things will appreciate the 
riches available to them in the world of 


books. 


In addition to these general sugges- 
tions for all ages, there are specific 
practical things that parents can do at 
each level. The hearing child, before 
he even approaches reading on his own, 
has generally been read to innumerable 
times. Gates feels that the child’s 
“ability to grasp the structure and sub- 
stance of a story” is one of the best 
measures of his later progress in read- 
ing. If you have a young deaf child 
there are many lovely simple picture 
books that you can read to him. He'll 
love to dramatize the story with you, 
using real or make-believe props. 

At the primary level you want to en- 
courage your child to try to read on 
his own. Sit down with him and have 
him read to you from his library book, 
helping him when he needs it and 
dramatizing the story with him. While 
he’s at school, write him “newsy”’ let- 
ters about the activities at home. Oc- 
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casionally at home leave a message for 
him on the family or his own bulletin 
board. If he. is sick and must spend 
time indoors bring him interesting li- 
brary books and the workbooks you can 
buy in variety stores. Workbooks are 
not the only or best materials for read- 
ing, any more than playing Casino is 
the best way to learn arithmetic, but 
every practical aid helps. Keep a pic- 
ture dictionary handy so your child can 
look up new words. Encourage him to 
make scrapbooks of his own. 


At the intermediate and advanced 
levels, deaf children generally are 
thirsty for information and take a great 
interest in books of nonfiction of all 
kinds — biographies, autobiographies 
and science books are especially pop- 
ular. You can encourage this interest 
by using some of these wonderful books 
(they are available in libraries and 
book stores) to perform some simple 
experiments at home. For example, let 
your child use a recipe from a chil- 
dren’s cookbook to prepare a simple 


supper for the family; work out a sim- 
ple science experiment or magic trick 
from one of these books; or have your 
daughter re-do her hair using the sug- 
gestions from a book on manners and 
grooming for the teen-ager. To try to 
avoid having the reading become all 
one-sided at this level, and to stimulate 
an interest in literature, take note of 
some of the better movies and T.V. pro- 
grams that are based on famous novels 
and introduce these books to your child 
as an aid to understanding the program. 


In general, in an effort to emphasize 
the importance of reading, we all tend 
to make the mistake of questioning and 
lecturing the deaf child instead of talk- 
ing and sharing interests with him. 
Don’t just ask your child about his 
books; tell him about yours. Discuss 


him the things you're involved 


with—the books, newspaper and maga- 
zine articles you found interesting. In 
this way he will get to feel that the 
world of books is a fascinating one and 
one that he wants to share with you. 


CALENDAR 


OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETINGS—FEBRUARY 23-25, 1961, LOS ANGELES: OCTOBER, 1961, 
FT, LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30; 
St. Louis. 

EASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, 
RHINOLOGICAL & OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
—Jan. 6; Boston. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING—-Jan. 9- 
12; Washington. 

SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATIVN—-Apr. 
Miami. 


2-7; 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 4-8; 
Detroit. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Apr. 14- 
15; Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL socieTY—May 23-25; 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


year books are published that . 


are of particular interest to parents, 
teachers, otologists, audiologists, speech 
therapists and other specialists working 
with the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Each November the Volta Review lists 
those books for the convenience of our 
readers. 


When the magazine went to press sev- 
eral of the books listed had not been 
released by the publishers, but they are 
scheduled to appear this year. Many of 
the books have already been reviewed 
in the Volta Review. Reviews of others 
will appear in future issues of the maga- 
zine. This information is included in 
the list. 


Titles marked with an asterisk may 
be purchased from the Volta Bureau. 
In ordering, add 20¢ for mailing 
charges. All other books should be or- 
dered directly from the publishers or 
through local bookstores. 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 


Aphasia Rehabilitation Manual and 
Therapy Kit, 2nd edition, Martha L. 
Taylor and Morton M. Marks, M.D. 
New York: Saxon Press, 1959. $7.50. 
(To be reviewed.) 


Cerebral Palsy in Childhood, Grace E. 
Woods. Baltimore: the Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1959. 158 pages, $6.50. 
(To be reviewed.) 


Children with Speech and Hearing Im- 
pairments: Preparing to Work with 
Them in Schools, Wendell Johnson. 
Washington: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1959. 
32 pages, paper, 20¢. 
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Hearing Loss: What Can Be Done 
About It,* Greydon C. Boyd, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1959 
190 pages, paper, $1.45. Reviewed VR 
Apr. 1960. 


Minutes of the 30th Meeting of the Con- 

ference of Executives of American 

Schools for the Deaf. Washington: Gal- 

ee 8 College, 1959. 243 pages, paper, 
5.00. 


The Modern Educational Treatment of 
Deafness,* Sir Alexander Ewing, edi- 
tor. Washington: the Volta Bureau, 
1960. $6.50. (To be reviewed.) 


Occupational Conditions Among the 
Deaf, Anders S. Lunde and Stanley K. 
Bigman. Washington: Gallaudet Col- 
lege, 1959.. 66 pages, paper, $2.00. 


The Other Child, 2nd edition, Richard 
S. Lewis, Alfred A. Strauss and Laura 
E. Lehtinen. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, Inc., 1960. 148 pages, $3.75. 
Reviewed VR Sept. 1960. 


Proceedings of the 1960 Summer Meet- 
ing of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf.* Washington: 
the Volta Bureau, 1960. 140 pages, 
paper, $2.00. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Conference 
of the Australian Association of the 
Deaf, Inc. Kew, Victoria, Australia: 
W. D. Vaughan Pty., Ltd., 1960. 166 


pages. 


Proceedings of the W orking Conference: 
Health Aspects of Hearing Conserva- 
tion, May 18-19, 1959. Washington: 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1959. 55 pages, paper. 
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LIPREADING 
Hearing With Our Eyes, Book I1,* Ena 
G. Macnutt. Washington: the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1959, 198 pages. $4.50. Reviewed 
VR Jan. 1960. 


Accompanying Workbook I1,* 30 pages, 
paper, 60¢. 

Lipreading for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1959. 103 
pages, paper, 75¢. Reviewed VR Jan. 
1960. 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Attempt at Explanation of Directional 
Hearing on the Basis of Very Fine Time- 
Difference Registration, Joseph Matzker. 
Chicago: the Beltone Institute for Hear- 
ing Research, 1959. 14 pages, paper. 


Clinical Audiometry, Michel Portmann 
and Claudine Portmann. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1960. 
384 pages. 


Deafness, John Chalmers Ballantyne. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1960. 
254 pages, $8.00. (To be reviewed.) 


Ear, Nose, and Throat, J. R. Lindsay. 
Chicago: Year Book Publishers, Inc., 
1960. 384 pages, $8.00. 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Manual for 
Nurses, 8th edition, M. E. Shepard. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1959. $3.85. 


Experiments in Hearing,* Georg von 
Bekesy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1960. 745 pages, $25.00. (To 


be revieweu.) 


Hearing and Deafness,* Hallowell Davis 
and S. Richard Silverman, editors. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.., 
1960. 574 pages, $7.75. Reviewed VR 
Oct. 1960. 


Hearing Enhancement, John A. Victo- 
reen. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thom- 
as, Publisher, 1960. 266 pages. (To be 
reviewed. ) 

The Middle Ear,* Heinrich G. Kobrak. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1959. 254 pages, $15.00. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 

Psychological and Psychiatric Aspects 
of Speech and Hearing, Dominick A. 
Barbara. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1960. 756 pages, 
$19.50. (To be reviewed.) 


The Psychology of Deafness," Edna 
Simon Levine. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 383 pages, 
$7.50. Reviewed VR Oct. 1960. 


The Psychology of Deafness,* Helmer 
R. Myklebust. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, Inc., 1960. 390 pages, $7.75. 
(To be reviewed. ) 


Some Recent Experiments on the Cor- 
tical and Infracortical Elements of the 
Auditory Threshold, Both Absolute and 
Differential, Rene Chocholle. Chicago: 
the Beltone Institute for Hearing Re- 
search, 1960. 18 pages, paper. 
Surgery of the Ear, G. E. Shambaugh. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1959. 
669 pages, $27.50. (To be reviewed.) 


Synopsis of Ear, Nose and Throat Dis- 
eases, Robert E. Ryan, William C. Thor- 
nell and Hans Von Leden. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1959. 383 pages. 


Textbook of Otolaryngology, D. D. de- 
Weese and W. H. Saunders. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1960. $8.75. (To be 


reviewed. ) 


Waves and the Ear, William A. van 
Bergeijk, John R. Pierce and Edward 
E. David, Jr. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Co., Inc., 1960. 235 pages, 
paper, 95¢. (To be reviewed.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Chord of Steel, Thomas B. Costain. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1960. 238 pages, $3.95. Re- 
viewed this issue. 

The Helen Keller Story, Catherine 
Owens Peare. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1959. 183 pages, $2.75. 
Reviewed VR Nov. 1959. 
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Valiant Companions, Helen E. Waite. 
Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co., 1959. 
Reviewed VR Nov. 1959. 


SPECIAL TEACHING 


An Annotated List of Filmstrips for Use 
with Deaf Children,* Patricia Blair 
Cory. Washington: the Volta Bureau, 
1960. 80 pages, paper, $1.50. Reviewed 
VR Oct. 1960. 


Areas of Instruction for Teachers of 
Children Who are Deaf, Leonora C. 
Quill. Champaign, IIL: Champaign 
Community Schools, 1959. 104 pages, 
paper, $2.00. Reviewed VR Dec. 1959. 


Auditory Training for the Deaf Child: 
Design for Growth. New York: Junior 
High School #47, 225 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 
10, 1959. 29 pages, paper, $1.50. 


Coordinated Training in Rehabilitation, 
Victor Raimy, editor. Boulder, Colo.: 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 1959. 76 pages, 


paper. 


Educational Beginnings with Deaf-Blind 
Children, Nan Robbins. Watertown, 
Mass.: Perkins School for the Blind, 
1960. 80 pages, paper, $1.00. 


Front and Center. Medford 55, Mass.: 

Mass. Parents’ Association for the Deaf 

and Hard of Hearing, G. A. Morrison, 

Priscilla Lane, 1960. 10 pages, paper, 
¢. 


Language Teaching Workbook No. 1, 
Doris I. Mirrielees. Pompano Beach, 
Fla., 1959. 100 pages, paper, $6.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 


Number Teaching and Speech and Hear- 
ing Training Workbook No. 1, Doris I. 
Mirrielees. Pompano Beach, Fla., 1959. 
86 pages, paper, $8.75. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 
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School Library Services for Deaf Chil- 
dren,” Patricia Blair Cory. Washing- 
ton: the Volta Bureau, 1960. 142 pages, 
paper, $3.00. Reviewed this issue. 


Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of 
Hearing, Romaine P. Mackie and Don 
Harrington. Washington: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1959. 70 pages, paper, 35¢. 


Through the Barriers of Deafness, Boris 
a New York: The Macmillan 


SPEECH 


Baby Talk, Morris Val Jones. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publish- 
er, 1960. 95 pages, $4.50. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 


The Clown Family Speech Book. Morris 
P. and Miriam S. Pollock. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1960. 168 pages, $6.50. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 


How Children Learn to Speak, M. M. 
Lewis. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959. 144 pages, $3.00. Reviewed VR 
Jan. 1960. 


My Speech Book, Sisters of St. Francis 
Assisi. Milwaukee: St. John’s School 
for the Deaf, 1959. 44 pages, paper, 
$2.00. 


Phonetics, revised edition, Claude E. 
Kantner and Robert West. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 433 pages, 
$6.00. 


Speech Science: Acoustics in Speech, 
Richard A. Hoops. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1960. 
137 pages, $4.75. (To be reviewed.) 


Speech Therapy in Cerebral Palsy, Mer- 
lin J. Mecham, Martin J. Berko and 
Frances G. Berko. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1960. 
360 pages. 

Voice and Articulation Drillbook, 2nd 
edition, Grant Fairbanks. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 196 pages, 
$3.50. Reviewed this issue. 
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A Study of the Need for 


ACADEMIC CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


EVAN V. JOHNSTON 


Since this study was made in May, 
1959, the nation wide shortage of class- 
room teachers of the deaf has continued 
to become even more acute. In preparing 
testimony to be presented before the “Sub. 
committee on Health of the United States 
Senate held in April 1960, more recent 
figures for the need of trained teachers 
of the deaf were requested. The 233 
schools and classes for deaf children re- 
sponding to the inquiry indicated a need 
for 549 new teachers for the school year 
beginning September 1960. There were 
177 teachers-in-training enrolled in ap- 
proved training centers in this country 
last year. This indicates a shortage of 
372 teachers this school year for the 
schools responding.—George T. Pratt, 
president, Alexander Graham Bell Assoc- 
ciation for the Deaf and Principal, Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


OR some time administrators of spe- 
cial schools and classes for the deaf 
in the United States have been aware of 
an acute shortage of trained academic 
classroom teachers of the deaf. The 
number of professionally trained teach- 
ers of the deaf being graduated each 
year has failed to keep pace with the 
demand. 

A number of factors apparently have 
contributed toward making the teacher 
shortage critical. The recruitment of 
teachers in the field of general educa- 
tions has not kept abreast of the needs. 
Undoubtedly, the need for special 
teachers of the deaf reflects in part the 
teacher needs of the nation as a whole. 
Although the percentage of deaf among 
the general population of the United 
States probably is not changing, the 
actual number of deaf children is likely 
to be increasing as a result of the in- 
crease in the overall population of the 


D. ROBERT FRISINA 


United States. New medical discoveries 
and techniques which tend to decrease 
the mortality rate also may be contrib- 
uting to the increase in the number of 
deaf children who otherwise might not 
have lived prior to such medical ad- 
vancements. Earlier detection of prob- 
lems in hearing has resulted in initi- 
ating special training at a younger age. 
Testing and treatment of preschool chil- 
dren with impaired hearing were em- 
phasized approximately fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and at present 2,892* chil- 
dren under the age of six are enrolled 
in schools and classes for the deaf. If 
a pupil-teacher ratio of six-to-one were 
attempted, this age group alone at the 
present time would require approxi- 
mately 482 additional teachers above 
the needs of the schools and classes 
prior to the emphasis on preschool pro- 
grams. Classes for the multiple handi- 
capped deaf also are being established 
and require additional teachers. A con- 
siderable number of teachers of the 
deaf are employed in Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinics, the number of which has 
grown rapidly since 1945. Finally, the 
supply of classroom teachers of the deaf 
has scarcely been sufficient to meet the 
needs brought about by retirements 
from the profession for one reason or 
another. The most recent figures con- 
cerning- the number of professionally 
trained teachers of the deaf becoming 
available June, 1959, is reflected in the 
January, 1959, issue of The American 


*The American the Deaf, Vol. 104, 
No. 1, January, 1959, p. 
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Annals of the Deaf* and is reportedly 
127. Among these 127 are approxi- 
mately 15 foreign students who will not 
be available to teach in the United 
States. 

The present study was undertaken to 
determine more closely the magnitude 
of the need for trained academic class- 
room teachers of the deaf. In order to 
approximate the supply-demand ratio, 
some 365 administrators in special 
schools and classes for deaf children in 
the United States were contacted. Of 
this number, 233 replied to specific 
questions designed to reflect the overall 
need for teachers during the academic 
year 1959-60, to provide information 
concerning past years, and a general 
question pertaining to the future. The 
specific questions asked each adminis- 
trator were: 

(1) How many new trained class- 
room teachers of the deaf will 
you need next year (1959-1960) ? 

(2) How many new trained class- 
room teachers of the deaf did 
you need last year (1958-1959) ? 


*The American Annals ‘of the Deaf, Vol. 104, 
No. 1, January, 1959, pp. 108-110. 


(3) Were you able to fill this need? 

(4) What do you estimate has been 
your average yearly need for ad- 
ditional or replacement class- 
room teachers for the past ten 
years? 

(5) Will your present needs increase 

through expansion? 

The above data were analyzed with 
the 233 educational facilities for the 
deaf considered in five categories: 

(1) Public Residential Schools 
Public Day Classes 
Public Day Schools 
Denominational and Private Res- 
idential Schools 
(5) Denominational 

Day Classes 

Information pertaining to the needs 
for teachers during the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year and the average number re- 
quired for each type of educational fa- 
cility is summarized in Table I. Ninety- 
six percent of the administrators in 
public residentual. schools responded to 
the inquiry. These 69 schools reported 
a need for 256 teachers or an average 
of 3.71 per school. Fifty-five percent 
of the public day classes responded and 
indicated a need for 153 teachers. Of 


and Private 


TABLE I 
Academic Classroom Teachers of the Deaf: 
Reported Needs for 1959-1960 
Aver. No. 
Total No. No. Tehrs. per 
Reportedly | No. Re- | Percent of | Teachers Educa- 
Type of Educa- in the | sponded to| Total Re- | Needed: tional 
tional Facility U. S.* Inquiry sponding 1959.60 Pept 
Public Residential 
School . 72 69 96% 256 3.71 
Public Day Class 227 124 55% 153 1.23 
Public Day School 10 10 100% 44 4.40 
Denominational and 
Private Residential 
School 16 13 81% | 33 2.53 
|Denominational and 
Private Day School 
and Class 40 17 42% 25 1.47 
365 233 64% 511 2.19 
*See The American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 104, No. 1, January, 1959, pp. 111-149. 
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TABLE Il 


Number of Trained Academic Classroom Teachers of the Deaf Required 


1958-59 


No. Tehrs. 


No. Ed, 
Facilities 
not able to 


fill needs, 


% Ed. 
Facilities 
not able to 
fill needs 


1 


233 5 


1958-59 


259 38 


17 21 8 


1958-59 for 
1958-59 
55% 
58 54 44% 


44 70% 


34 31% 


47% 
48% 


16 111 


the 124 public day classes providing this 
information, each needed an average of 
1.23 teachers. All of the 10 public day 
schools responded and collectively indi- 
cated a need for 44 teachers, which is 
an average of 4.40 teachers per school. 
Thirteen denominational and private 
residential schools reported a need for 
33 teachers, an average of 2.53 for each 
school. Forty-two percent of the de- 
nominational and private day schools 
and classes suggested a need of 25 
teachers, an average of 1.47 each. The 
totals indicate that 233 (64%) of the 
365 educational facilities responded. As 
a group, this indicated a need of 51i 
teachers for 1959-60. This represents 
2.19 teachers for each educationl fa- 
cility. 

Information concerning the nuniber 
of trained academic classroom teachers 
of the deaf required during the 1958-59 
school year is presented in Table II. In 
addition to the average number of 
teachers required in each educational 
facility, the percentage of schools and 
classes not able to fill their needs during 
1958-59 is included, The reports from 
233 educational facilities indicated that 
516 classroom teachers were needed. 
This represents an average of 2.21 


teachers for each. One-hundred eleven 
of the reporting 233 or 48% of those 
educational facilities were unable to fill 
their needs during that year. 

Table III summarizes the average an- 
nual additional and replacement needs 
of academic classroom teachers of the 
deaf during the past 10 years and indi- 
cations of expansion in the future. The 
average annual teacher needs during 
the past 10 years in public residential 
schools has been 3.06. Seventy-four 
percent of such schools indicated that 
their needs would increase in the future. 
Ninety public day classes provided data 
which indicated a need for an average 
of 1.56 teachers per annum during the 
past 10 years. Sixty percent of these 
classes indicated increasing needs for 
the future. The public day schools have 
indicated an average of 3.50 teachers 
needed annually during the past 10 
years, and 90% indicated increasing 
needs for the future. Denominational 
and private residential schools sug- 
gested a need for 2.30 teachers per 
year, and 77% indicated that their re. 
quirements would increase. The aver- 
age annual need for teachers in de- 
nominational and private day schools 

and classes during the 10 preceding 
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TABLE HI 
Average Annual Additional and Replacement Needs of Academic Classroom 
Teachers of the Deaf During the Past Ten Years and Indications of 
Expansion in the Future 
No. No. % Indi- 
Indicating | Average | Indicating | cating In- 
Annual Annual | Increasing | creasing 
No. Re- (Needs Past | Needs Past! Needs in | Needs in 
Type Ed. Facility porting 10 Years | 10 Years Future Future 
Public Res. School 69 63 3.06 51 74% 
Public Day Class 124 90 156 | =(% 60% 
Public Day School 10 9 a/c 9 90% 
Denominational and 
Pri. Res. Sch. 13 10 2.30. | 10 77% 
TD. 2. and 
Pri, Day Sch. 
and Class 17 14 146 | 15 88% 
233 186 2.20 | 159 68% 


years was 1.46. Eighty-eight percent 
of such educational facilities indicated 
increasing needs in the future. The 
total number of educational facilities in- 
dicating annual needs for the past 10 
years was 186, and the average annual 
need per facility was 2.20. Sixty-eight 
percent of the total respondents (233) 
indicated that they would require an in- 
crease in the number of trained aca- 
demic classroom teachers of the deaf 
due to future expansion. 

In summary, the information in 
Tables 1 through III suggests that the 
127 academic classroom teachers of the 
deaf graduating in June, 1959, will not 
be sufficient to meet the demand for the 
1959-60 academic year. The total num- 
ber of trained teachers needed is 511. 
The average annual need per school or 
class during the past 10 years has been 
2.20 teachers. Since 68% of the facili- 
‘ties indicated additional needs in the 
future, it is apparent that means must 
be developed for the recruiting and 
training of significantly greater num- 
bers of qualified academic classroom 
teachers of the deaf. 

Until the demand is satisfied, many 
schools, classes, and clinics are likely to 
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utilize untrained public school teachers 
when it is not possible to procure 
trained teachers of the deaf. The neces- 
sity of in-service training has been a 
great problem but is now of paramount 
importance. The staff in schools and 
classes for the deaf cannot adequately 
train a number approaching 400 
teachers a year while at the same time 
attempting to educate children in these 
same schools and classes. The impli- 
cation, of course, is that the extent and 
quality of speech and language devel- 
opment and general educational achieve- 
ment is likely to be less than that de- 
sired by those responsible for such 
training. These factors emphasize the 
need for trained teachers which, based 
upon figures in Tables I through III, 
might be as high as 500 per year for 
the next several years. 


Dr. Frisina is Director, Hearing and Speech 
Center, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Johnson was formerly Director of Develop- 
ment. The Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass. Coordinator for the study was 
The American Annals of the Deaf, Dr. Powrie 
V. Doctor, Editor. 
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Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


A UNIT ON PETS 


I teach a first year primary class of 
children. We begin our formal reading 
program with the Scott Foresman pre- 
primer. This was our introduction to 

ts, for the series has a puppy, 
“Spot,” and a pet kitten, “Puff.” 

Our first step, in our unit on pets, was 
to discuss and bring in pictures of the 
children’s own pets. Next we decorated 
a bulletin board with all the pictures we 
could find of pets. We labeled the 
pictures so that children could learn 
the names of pets and how to spell them. 
I also made available to the children 
' books concerning pets. These books 
were about kinds of pets, how to care 
for pets, humorous stories about pets 
and experiences with pets. I used the 
sound of a dog “bow wow,” the sound 
of a cat, “meow,” etc. These were used 
in auditory period to distinguish be- 
tween vowel sounds. In our rhythm 
period the children were taught to hop 
like a bunny, to gallop like a pony, etc. 

After creating an interest in the sub- 
ject of pets, we planned a trip to a pet 
store and we planned to buy a pet for 
our classroom. The trip was developed 
through speech, language and reading 
work. The children learned to say the 
names of pets. The class wrote and read 
simple sentences about pets. Also the 
class studied about what they would see 
and do at the pet store. We decided to 
buy some fish for our room. We went 
to two pet stores and bought two fish. 
After we had discussed the experience 
the children wrote a simple story by 
themselves. It was as follows: 


We went to two pet stores on 
Wednesday. We rode in Mrs. Smith’s 
car. We saw puppies, kittens, rabbits, 
fish, birds and turtles. We bought 
two fish. 

Later, the following experience chart 
with pictures was developed. 

e went to two pet stores on 

Wednesday. 

We rode in Mrs. Smith’s car. 

We saw puppies, kittens, rabbits, 
fish, birds and turtles. 

A woman gave us two books. 

We bought two fish. 

We bought some food, a net and a 
bridge. 

A man gave something green to us. 

Kenny put the two fish in a bowl. 

The fish like to swim. 

We will feed the fish every day. 
We worked on the preceding chart in 

speech, reading and language periods. 
The children learned to read the chart 
orally and silently. I asked them ques- 
tions about the chart, as: Where did 
we go? What did we see? How many 
fish did we buy? Who will feed the 
fish? In addition to the story and chart, 
the children drew pictures of their trip 
to the pet stores and of the pets they 
had seen. 

At the present time, we are still caring 
for our two pet goldfish. I feel the class 
benefited from our unit on pets in the 
following practices: by developing their 
reading, language, speech and writing 
skills; by learning to name and classify 
pets; and by learning to care for pets 
properly and to enjoy them.—Marjorie 
E. Smith, Primary Department, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A READING AID 


In an effort to put over to a class of 
deaf children, at the primer level of 
reading, the idea of the conversational 
part of a story, the following plan was 
used. 
The story was reproduced on a chart, 
large enough to be seen by the entire 
group. By using colored crayons, the 
conversational part of each character in 
the story was written in a different 
color. This simplified and made it much 
easier for the children to interpret what 
each person said. 

The children then read the story from 
the book, wrote a resume of the story 
and were able to dramatize it, knowing 
exactly what each character was to say 
without including, “He said” or “Jane 
said” as part of the conversation.— 
Sarah H. Abernethy, California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside, Lower School, 
Primer Level. 


NUMBER HOP SCOTCH 


Sometime ago I observed a teacher of 
a deaf group playing a number game 


Norman Baker and 
Sandra Raley, stu- 
dents at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, 
are learning how to 
use the telephone. 
Helping them are 
Miss Susan  Chris- 
tian, supervising 
teacher in the inter- 
mediate department, 
and Joel Hoff, 
speech and hearing 
therapist at the 
school. The pupils 
in the intermediate 
and high school de- 


with her class. .She drew a hop scotch 
type of diagram on the floor and put the 
numbers from one to ten in the squares. 
The numbers were in no. particular 
order and some were repeated; I as- 
sume those that gave the children diffi- 
culty. The children stood along the side 
line and watched as she called out, 
“Billy, hop to 6; jump to 8; walk to 4,” 
etc. 

I tried it with my class and they en- 
joyed it so much that I decided to de- 
velop it further. I place the action 
be in the square with the number. 
Certain numbers appear more than once 
but always with a different verb. When 
I call out, “Hop to seven; skip to eight” 
etc., the child has to find the number 
with the particular verb called. 

If the game continues to hold its 
charm for the children, I plan to add to 
it by giving only one command to the 
child then asking him, “What did you 
do?” I shall have him answer in the 
past tense and then write it on the black- 
board, “I hopped” or whatever action he 
performed. — Bertha G. Lewis, Oral 
School for the Deaf, Ferndale, Michigan. 


partments receive practice and instruction for making emergency calls by the use 
of the Teletrainer Unit supplied by the Indiana Bell Telephone Co, Students who 
have usable hearing learn to make short social calls. The Teletrainer Unit consists 
of two telephones and a control box, seen in the center of the picture. The control 
box, operated by the instructor, has switches for ringing either of the two tele- 
phones, giving the busy signal or the dial tone. Volume control knobs make it 
possible to amplify the dial tone, busy: signal and the speech being transmitted. 
The Trainer is not connected to outside lines, and is used solely for practice and 
training. Indiana is one of the first schools for the deaf in the country to use 


the Teletrainer. 
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BOOK NOTES 
REVIEWS 


School Library Services for Deaf Chil- 
dren, Patricia Blair Cory. Washington: 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. 1960. 142 pages, paper, 


$3.00. 

School Library Services for Deaf 
Children is Book II of The Lexington 
School for the Deaf Education Series. 
Book I of The Series is An Annotated 
List of Filmstrips for Use with Deaf 
Children, also prepared by Mrs. Cory. 
Other studies are planned in this series 
and eventually the teaching and study 
programs followed at the Lexington 
School together with reports of affiliated 
activities, tested techniques and devices 
that have been particularly helpful 
through the years will be developed into 
useful guides such as this recent one on 
library services. 

Mrs. Cory is very well qualified to 
write this book. She is a trained li- 
brarian with considerable library ex- 
perience. Since joining the staff at the 
Lexington School as Librarian and 
Visual Education Director, she has had 
the opportunity to observe classroom in- 
struction and has participated in the 
teacher training program connected 
with the Lexington School. She is fully 
aware of problems pertinent to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The language prob- 
lem is one that vitally concerns a 
librarian who is building a collection 
of materials for use by the deaf. Mrs. 
Cory’s grasp of this particular problem 
is reflected in her book. 

The book is organized into seven 
chapters, including the philosophy and 
functions of the school library, admin- 
istration, program of library services, 
book selection, audiovisual materials, 
and book lists. The general organiza- 
tion of a library as presented for a 


school for the deaf is essentially the 
same as that found in a library for 
hearing children. Books and other ma- 
terials are provided to supplement class- 
room instruction. Close cooperation be- 
tween librarian and teachers is neces- 
sary for effective results. Informal read- 
ing experiences can best be accom- 
plished by “insuring accessibility, liter- 
ally saturating the child’s environment 
with good books” that have been care- 
fully selected for their interest and 
readability. 

The chapters on programs of library 
services and book selection contain 
most helpful suggestions as relate par- 
ticularly to the deaf. Library service 
with the deaf is discussed under school 
groups, “The Nursery School Years,” 
“Lower School,” “Middle School,” and 
“Upper School.” Under each group the 
library approach is outlined and se- 
lected book lists are included. Since 
academic organization is similar in 
many schools for the deaf, this method 
of presentation will be especially mean- 
ingful to librarians in these schools. 

Throughout the book, Mrs. Cory 
stresses the importance of the librarian 
working with the children. She makes 
great use of the story telling hour and | 
visual materials in her efforts to interest 
children in reading. She includes only 
brief outlines for library management 
but suggests other standard sources for 
obtaining information in this field. 

Library Services For Deaf Children 
is a much needed book, and it will be 
welcomed by both librarians and 
teachers. It records practices of library 
service that have been tested and found 
good. There have been other works in 


the past but these have been limited 
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chiefly to lists of books selected for 
their high interest levels and low vo- 
cabulary contents. 

The Department of Library Science 
at Gallaudet College is planning to use 
this book as a companion text with 
Lucile Fargo’s more general work, The 
Library and the School, in the course 
relating to the school library.—Lucille 
H. Pendell, Librarian, G: et College, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Chord of Steel, by Thomas B. Cos- 


tain. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1960. 238 pages. $3.95. 


Mr. Costain has written a delightful 
account of Alexander Graham Bell and 
his parents, Professor and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, during the years 
when the young inventor was carrying 
on historic experiments with the tele- 
phone both in Brantford, Ontario, and 
in Boston. 


Mr. Costain, the author of many well- 
known historical novels, was born in 
Brantford and spent his boyhood there. 
In 1906, as a young reporter, he inter- 


viewed Alexander Graham Bell when 
the latter returned for a visit to the fam- 
ily homestead 25 years after his parents 
had moved to Washington. Mr. Cos- 
tain has deftly woven together well- 
known historical facts with the many 
stories which the Bells’ Ontario friends 
passed on to their descendants. In gen- 
eral the author has stated which is fact 
and which is legend. 

Mr. Bell liked to tell his grandchildren 
that the idea of the telephone was “con- 
ceived in Brantford” and later “born in 
Boston” where the apparatus was actu- 
ally constructed. Certainly Brantford 
played an important role in the inven- 
tion of the telephone. The Bell home- 
stead has been carefully preserved by 
the Canadian government as a national 
museum. Among other interesting ex- 
hibits one may see there the actual or- 
gan which was used on the first success- 
ful long distance test between Brantford 
and neighboring Paris in 1876. Mr. 
Costain describes this and other impor- 
tant events in a lively fashion. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE. 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


We only look at the pictures now, but later on we will read the stories for ourselves 


For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 
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which will operate with either 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearin 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not chan 

sition by any movement of the head. 

ess feed-back than with any other 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holdin 
two receivers. The very youngest wil 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 

KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, Pluss and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., 


Preposterous, but true, is the story 
of Melville Bell, the genial professor, 
and his good friend, the Rev. Thomas 
Henderson, the retired minister, blithely 
setting out to organize the first tele- 
phone company in Canada. Also inter- 
esting is the Brantford viewpoint of the 
rich and famous Hon. George Brown, 
who promised to file the telephone pat- 
ent in England, and then got cold feet, 
thinking he might become a laughing- 
stock if he were connected with such a 
foolish notion. His failure to file caused 
years of trouble for Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

Readers of the Volta Review will, of 
course, wish that the author had written 
more about the young inventor’s work 
for the deaf during these years. His 
daily letters to his fiancée, Mabel Hub- 
bard, written from Brantford during the: 
summer of 1876, describe his historic 
experiments there with the telephone, 
and also reflect his deep concern for the 
future of the teachers he was training 
in Boston. 

Slight misunderstandings in the book 
concerning his mother, Mrs. Melville 
Bell, and also Mabel Hubbard’s lack of 
hearing should not go overlooked in a 
review in this magazine. Mrs. Melville 
Bell was hard of hearing, her deafness 
becoming progressive with the years. 
Already during the Brantford period, 
her hearing tube had to be often sup- 
plemented with writing or the manual 
alphabet. Her son grieved to see what 
a barrier this was and how an intelli- 
gent and outgoing woman was shut in 
upon herself. In a letter from Brant- 
ford, Alec Bell deplored the fact that 
he and his father, both teachers of 
speech, had never realized the possibili- 
ties of lipreading until Mabel herself 
had proved to them “what a blessing 
the miracle of lipreading was.” 

Unlike the progressive deafness of his 
mother, his fiancée’s profound deafness 
came at the age of five as a result of 
scarlet fever. Mr. Costain states that 
Mabel had been sent to school for many 
years in Germany and learned little ex- 
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cept lipreading before her parents took 
her to young Mr. Bell for instruction. 
This is not correct. She already depend- 
ed entirely on speech and lipreading for 
conimunication when she first met Mr. 
Bell. She had been tutored at home, 
attended school with hearing children 
and then spent two years in Germany 
perfecting her speech, learning German, 
and broadening her scope of interests. 
Her parents constantly sought to help 
her improve her articulation, and in 
their quest were led to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 

As Mr. Costain explains, this book is 
not intended to be a full length biogra- 
phy. He does, however, sketch some- 
thing of the background of the Bell 
family and their reasons for emigrating 
to Canada. The senior Bells had lost 
two sons as a result of tuberculosis and 
the survivor, Alec, went with them to 
Ontario expecting, he said, to die. In 
later years he invariably gave Brantford 
credit for restoring him to health. 
After reading this book, it could be con- 


cluded that it was not so much Ontario’s 
climate as the warm and friendly atti- 
tude of its citizens towards this young 
man and his family which gave him the 
new lease on life-—Mrs. Lilian Gros- 
venor Jones, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Jones is one of Alexander Graham Bell's 
granddaughters, and has been interested for 
many years in the oral education of the deaf. 
She has been active in the affairs of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
and is a member of the Board of Directors. 


Voice and Articulation Drillbook, 2nd 
edition, Grant Fairbanks. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 196 pages, 
$3.50. 

As stated by the author in the preface 
to the book, “this is a book of practice 
materials for the improvement of voice 
and articulation.” It is also a text that 
attempts to demonstrate the relationship 
between research in speech science and 
clinical applications. This is done in 


fifteen chapters covering 193 mm 
There are 85 references. 


Just Published— 


400 pages, 41 illustrations, $7.75 


382 pages, bibliographies, $6.75 


His illustrative cases . 


Comprehensive Expositions by Helmer R. Myklebust, Ed.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DEAFNESS 
—Sensory Deprivation, Learning and Adjustment 


This book covers the problem, measurement, types, causes and sig- 
nificance of sensory deprivation; it discusses the effects of deafness on 
mental development and functioning, personality adjustment, social 
maturity and motor behavior; educational implications; and voca- 
tional guidance and rehabilitation. 


AUDITORY DISORDERS IN CHILDREN 
—A Manual for Differential Diagnosis 


“Doctor Myklebust has critically analyzed the problems confronting 
the professional team from the history through the symptomatology. . . 
. with recommendations for training in these 


various involvements are brilliantly portray 


15 Grune & Stratton, Inc. 


38! Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


.’—Digest Ophthal. & Oto. 


These books are available from 
your medical bookseller or di- 
rectly from the publisher. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION—Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


As a revision to the 1940 edition, this 
second edition has included a greater 
number of references of the more re- 
cent research in the field and graphic 
presentation of acoustics and phonetics 
of speech. 

Following a discussion of phonetic 
transcription and speech acoustics, six 
chapters are given to discussions of the 
specific phonemes including the acous- 
tics of the sound and its correct produc- 
tion in relation to other phonemes with- 
in a phonemic grouping. These discus- 
sions are augmented by graphic explan- 
ations. Materials, based on auditory 
discrimination, are presented at the end 
of each discussion. All sounds are pre- 
sented in language and not in nonsense 
material, and offer exercises for com- 
parison and discrimination of the spe- 
cific phoneme. In addition the phoneme 
is used in words for practice in initial, 
medial and final position in words and 
in sentences for practice with connected 
speech. 

The final seven chapters are devoted 
to the principles of articulation and 
voice quality. The topics covered in- 
clude pronunciation, time, pitch, inten- 
sity, phrasing, intonation and _ stress, 
voice quality. Included in each discus- 
sion are diagrams and practice exer- 
cises demonstrating each principle. 

Just as the 1940 edition of the Voice 
and Articulation Drillbook offered basic 
information and practice materials to 
be used by both teachers of articulation, 
speech improvement, etc., and by those 
interested in correcting disorders, this 
edition provides an efficient compilation 
of practice materials which makes a 
valuable handbook of voice and articu- 
lation—Beverly Jones, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Nursery, Kansas City, Mo. 
Noise and Your Ear, by Aram _ Jr., 


M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., 1958. 152 pages, $6.50. 


The efficacy of the book must be 
evaluated in terms of its objectives. Dr. 
Glorig says that he wrote the book pri- 
marily for people who wished only 4 
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general knowledge of the topic, for those 
interested in the biological hazards of 
the noise exposure and for individuals 
whose responsibility includes the organ- 
ization of noise control and hearing 
conservation programs. Although Dr. 
Glorig does not claim the book to be an 
exhaustive treatment and it is not di- 
rected to the expert, nevertheless the 
book in its epigrammatic style does 
cover a great deal of ground. 

The book is divided into seven sec- 
tions. Section I covers a brief history 
of noise and hearing, leading to the de- 
velopment of noise exposure and dam- 
age risk criteria and provides the read- 
er with a succinct development of com- 
pensation laws considering hearing loss 
as a liability to industry. The Wiscon- 
sin Amendment, in Dr. Glorig’s opin- 
ion, has resulted in a law that both 
laborer and industry can accept. In his 
first chapter, the final 15 pages of the 
first section are devoted to a setae of 


audiological and medicolegal terms. 
Section II sketchily handles the anato- 
my of the ear and theories of the hear- 
ing and makes the consideration of 
these seem very simple, when in reality, 
this aspect of audiology is quite com- 
plex. The same section also deals with 
psychoacoustics, employing different 
kinds of threshold and scales. Section 
III deals with pure-tone audiometry and 
includes threshold, screening, diagnos- 
tic and automatic audiometry. Some 
space is devoted to the use of speech 
materials in determining threshold and 
hearing loss. In this section, Dr. Glorig 
deals with suggested procedures for 
training personnel and for record keep- 
ing. He reviews in a fairly concise man- 
ner the basic principles in evolving test 
room design, instrumentation and cali- 
bration of audiometers. Section IV con- 
siders general and occupational hearing 
loss and the effects of hearing loss on 
social and job activity. Dr. Glorig packs 


For Better. 
Hearing 


4 Correction 
at Age 5 or 50 


World leader in hearing aid 
research and development 


* HEARING AIDS 
AUDIOMETERS 
* AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEMS 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. 


> 

: 

\ 
/S 

/ 

he : 
21 Nerth 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. . 
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Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 


in a short space a great deal of infor- 
mation. Section V presents the effects 
of noise exposure on the individual and 
on the community. In Section VI, Dr. 
Glorig provides a guide for the conser- 
vation of hearing and noise, while Sec- 
tion VII is devoted to compensation and 
rating scales. 

It now appears that the construct of 
obtaining a single value for damage risk 
criteria can no longer be tenable and 
that any criteria that will eventually be 


and cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
‘Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 
10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


Come. ani Hi, Ul, & 1¥) 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Dept. of Special Services 


126 N. Desplaines St. + Chicago 64, Illinois 


established must consider: (a) overall 
noise level, (b) composition of fre- 
quency spectrum of the noise, (c) time 
distribution to noise through the typi- 
cal workday and (d) total duration of 
noise exposure during the expected 
work life. 

In his treatment of the conservation 
of the hearing in noise, he outlines a 
program which embraces three divi- 
sions: (a) analysis of the noise ex- 
posure, (b) control of noise exposure 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


available 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree i in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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reducing the quantitative noize at the  AEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


source, or reduces the noise transmis- 
sion of all revising operational proce- 
dures. (In addition, personal protection 
is advocated by the use of individual 
devices.) ; (c) measurement of hearing 
includes replacement and routine peri- 
odic follow-up tests. 

There is some question as to the value 
of the book in the hands of novices, but 
in the hands of a sophisticated individ- 
ual, it provides a pithy review of the 
topic. — Louis M. DiCarlo, chairman, 
Department of Audiology and Speech 
Pathology. Syracuse University, Syra- with a Volume Control Telephone 
cuse, N.Y. 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 


THE COTTAGE SCHOOL right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
7112 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
Telephone, University 6-0212 or order a low-cost Volume Con- 
University 1-2625 
Pre-school for deaf or hard-of-hearing children, trol Telephone for your home or 
ages 2 through 6. office, just call your local Bell 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the col'ege of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
-; : small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 
elp. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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SECTION 


Parents attending the first fall meeting 
of the Kendall School (Washington, D. 
C.) PTCA heard a report on the Roch- 
ester meeting from Mr. and Mrs Eugene 
C. Wolohan who attended. The Wolo- 
han’s said, in part: “For nearly fifteen 
years now we ae seen such abundant 
energy and drive among the teachers on 
the campus here, even in—perhaps we 
might say particularly in—teachers with 
many years behind them (note that we 
do not say older teachers) that we have 
often wondered as to the whereabouts 
of the fountain of youth. At Rochester 
we decided that there must be a foun- 
tain of youth at practically every school 
for the deaf!” 


A report from the Edna E. Davis School 
in Spokane: “As school starts we have 
resumed our PTA meetings. We showed 
the film, ‘They Do Not Walk Alone,’ 
from the Clarke School for the Deaf at 
our October meeting. We have our own 
copy of the film and have bookings to 
take it to colleges and Future Teachers 
of America meetings to further promote 
teacher recruitment. We will also sell 
light bulbs again this year, so we will 
be able to offer scholarships to prospec- 
tive candidates. We have planned a 
Family Christmas Party for our Decem- 
ber meeting.” Mrs. Delbert Johnson is 
secretary of the PTA and Mrs. George 
Humbert is president. 


Scholarships pay off in Oshkosh. Two 
scholarships of $200 each, one provided 
by the PTA of the school for the deaf, 
have been set up to be given to high 
school seniors interested in studying to 


teach the deaf and hard of hearing. The 
school carries on a year-round recruit- 
ment program, trying in various ways 
to interest young people in teaching 
deaf children. At the present time three 
members of the teaching staff are people 
who were recruited in the Oshkosh area. 
They have since become trained teachers 
of the deaf and are fully qualified mem- 
bers of the staff of the school. The 
Oshkosh School for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing is a city school which re- 
ceives some state support. It is a day 
school, with pupils living more than 20 
miles away living in foster homes. 
Recruitment of teachers of the deaf 
being the major project of the Parents’ 
Section for the next year, it is expected 
that parents will be asked a great many 
questions about the profession by young 
people with whom they come in con- 
tact. The questions and answers on the 
following pages contain much of the 
material you will need to know. The 
questions and answers will be available 
in printed form so that they may be dis- 
tributed to interested students. The 
acute need for teachers of the deaf is 
detailed in an article on page 500 of 
this magazine. Since the study was 
completed more than a year ago, the 
men: 9 for teachers of the deaf has in- 
creased. Since more and better schools 
and improved education of the deaf de- 
nds first of all on an adequate num- 
a of properly trained teachers, there 
is no project which parents could have 
chosen to undertake which is likely to 
be of more permanent assistance to the 
deaf of present and future generations. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 


ing Secretary 


GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 


lyn Y.; 


, N. 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; A. 
i. Keokuk, Ia.; Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; 


Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, Mass.; John Fogarty, Los 
W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. William H. Harper 
Mrs Floyd Ww 


. Lehmann, Glenview, IIil.; Clarke 


well, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, Winnipe , Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron, 


Ohio; Mrs. Mildred 


T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; F. W. Truly, Shreveport, La. 


CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, AGBA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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@. Are teachers of the deaf needed more 
than other kinds of teachers? 


A, Although there is a need for teachers in all 
areas, the need in the field of the deaf is espe- 
cially acute. 


@. Can a hearing person learn to teach 
deaf children? 


A. Almost all teachers of the deaf have normal 
hearing. This is necessary if they are to give the 
children the special help they need to perceive 
and correct errors in speech. 


Q. How can I talk to deaf children if they 
can’t hear me? How can they communicate 
with me? 


A. Deaf children are taught to understand the 
gen of others by watching the movements of 
the speaker’s mouth and observing his facial ex- 
pressions. This is called lipreading or speech- 
reading. They learn to speak so that they can 
communicate, not only with their teachers, but 
= _— in the hearing world after they leave 
ool. 


Q. Will I have to learn the sign language? 


A. Most schools in this country stress the teach- 
ing of speech and lipreading to deaf children and 
make a determined effort to communicate only 
orally with them. 


. If deaf children wear h aids, can’t 
go to school with hearing children? 


A. If a child has only partial loss of hearin 
he is called hard of hearing, and quite sncbalile 
with the help of an aid can attend regular school. 
Although most deaf children wear hearing aids, 
the aid does not make it possible for them to 
hear speech. It does give them valuable auditory 
clues to speech and environmental sounds and 
thus is a great help. Many deaf children go on 
to school with hearing children after they have 
attended a special school for several years. 


Q. Isn’t there an ear operation that cures 
deafness? 


A. Some kinds of deafness can be helped by an 
operation. However, most deaf children have 
nothing wrong with their organs of hearing. It 
is their auditory nerve which is impaired. We 
say they have “nerve deafness.” There is no 
medical treatment known for this condition. 


. How much can deaf children learn? 
they go to college? 
A. Deaf children vary in their abilities just as 
do hearing children. Some deaf persons hold 
doctors’ degrees; some learn a trade in school. 
There is no occupation to which they may not 
aspire providing hearing is not a requirement. 


Q@. How can I find out more about deaf 
children? 


A. Make arrangements through your guidance 
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counselor to visit the nearest school or class for 
deaf children. Talk to the teacher about her 


work. 


Q. Where could I get a job? 


A, There are more than 350 schools and classes 
for deaf children in the United States. There are 
13 in Canada. The shortage of trained teachers 
for the deaf is worldwide, and it is possible that 
you may have an opportunity to teach in foreign 
countries as well. 


@. How do salaries for teachers of the deaf 
compare with the salaries of other teachers? 


A, You can expect to receive at least as much 
as a classroom teacher of hearing children and 
probably more. Average salaries for teachers in 
special education of all kinds are on the in- 
crease—classroom teachers are receiving $6,000 
to $7,000 in some areas. 


Q. What are the chances for advancement? 


A, The field is a growing one. New classes and 
schools are established each year. Persons in 
supervisory, administrative and university posi- 
tions are ordinarily recruited from the ranks of 
teachers who have sound preparation in special 
education of the deaf. 


Q. Is this a good field for men as well as 
women? 


A. Definitely. There is an unmet demand for 
men in this profession. 


@. How does the status of a teacher of the 
deaf compare with the status of other pro- 
fessionals? 


A, A teacher of the deaf is an essential member 
of a professional team which includes physicians, 
psychologists, audiologists and parents. Activi- 
ties of organizations such as the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and its 
affiliated Parents’ Section bring increasing recog- 
nition of the contribution made by the trained 
teacher of the deaf. 


Q. What personal characteristics should I 
have to become a teacher of the deaf? 


A. Do you like children? Are you patient? Are 
you understanding? Are you resourceful? Do 
you want to help others? 


2. Why is special training needed to teach 
eaf children? 


A. Since deaf children cannot hear speech, they 
cannot learn to speak by imitation. They must be 
taught in a very special way—by watching move- 
ments of their teacher’s mouth and other visible 
speech organs, by feeling vibrations on the 
teacher’s face with their hands, then trying to 
match them. Even more important they must be 
taught the patterns of language which they do 
not pick up naturally as a hearing child does. 
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LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF EDUCATION SERIES 


EXINGTON SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Book | 


An Annotated List of Filmstrips 
For Use With The Deaf 
by Patricia Blair Cory 
Librarian and Visual Education 
Director 
$1.70 postpaid 


Correlates subject matter with pupil 
age and grade level. Suggestions for 
teachers and librarians. 


Book Il ‘ 
School Library Services 
For Deaf Children 
by Patricia Blair Cory 
$3.20 postpaid 


Provides suggestions for an active 
library program. Suggests scope of 
educational materials, both printed 
and visual. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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Q. How much special training will I need? 


A. In some universities the specialized training 
is included in the 4 year curriculum leading to a 
B.S. in Education; in others you will need one 
year of specialized training after you have re- 
ceived your bachelor’s 


Q. Where can I get this training? 


A, There are centers throughout the éountry 
and in Canada where specialized training is 
offered. Ask your counselor for names of ‘schools 
in your state, or write the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf for a complete list. 


Q. Can I get a scholarship? 
A. Most 


scholarships. 
Write to the center in which you are interested 
for information. 


training centers offer 


Q. What undergraduate courses should I 
take to prepare myself for special training? 


A, This depends upon the requirements of the 
training college you select. Write to the school 
for this information. 


Q. What special advantages does teaching 
the deaf offer? 

A. Teaching the deaf is one of the most chal- 
lenging vocations you can undertake. In addition 
to the security, comfortable pay and ample vaca- 
tions any teaching position offers, you will be re- 
warded with personal satisfaction gained from 
helping a deaf child take his rightful place in the 
hearing world. 


Send for the following publications: 
From the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
—List of Training Centers for Teachers. Free 
—Preparation for Teachers of the Deaf (recom- 
mended courses). Free 


—A Study of the Need for Academic Classroom 
Teachers of the Deaf. 25¢ 


From the American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. vel 
—Z/nformation for Prospective Teachers of the Deaf. 
10¢ 


From the American Hearing ye 919 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


—Help Yourself by Helping Her. Free 


From Supt. of Documents, U. S. Goon Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

—Children with Speech and Hearing heginatin, 
Preparing to Work with them in the Schools. 
Bull. 1959, No. 5. 20¢ 

—Teachers of Children Who are Deaf. Bull. 1955, 

No. 6. 35¢ 
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READ WITH YOUR CHILDREN 


The following, written by Helen 
Woodward, supervising teacher of the 
primary department at Central Institute 
for the Deaf in St. Louis, is sent by the 
school to parents to serve as a guide for 
their children’s out-of-school reading. 


NUMBER of you have asked for a 

list of children’s books suitable for 
home pleasure reading. The following 
are all books that our residential chil- 
dren have particularly enjoyed during 
the weekly story hours that we arrange 
during the school months. Most of them 
are story books, because we have found 
that some older deaf children are less 
interested in fiction than in biography 
and informational books, and we are 
hoping to correct this unbalanced taste 
in reading by early and consistent ex- 
posure to “tales.” However. a few of 
the beautiful informational books now 
available are also included, along with 
some nonsense books and a few that the 
children loved for the beauty of their 
illustrations. There are doubtless many 
other books quite as suitable and ap- 
pealing as those listed here. Those on 
our list were chosen simply because they 
were available from the public library 
nearest the school and were “hits” with 
the dormitory children. 

The books are designated on the basis 
of reading difficulty for the ages to 
which we have found they appeal. How- 
ever, many are more difficult than chil- 
dren at the levels recommended can read 
with enjoyment on their own. It is as- 
sumed that the books will be presented 
by an adult using some sort of “reading 
with” technique comparable to the 
“reading aloud” that parents do for 
their hearing youngsters. 


November, 1960 


At the school, four or five children 
gather in a close semicircle around the 
story teller, who holds the book on her 
lap facing the children. (She becomes 
adept at reading upside down!) She 
reads aloud, running her finger or a 
marker above the lines of print to guide 
the children’s eyes. Often the children 
like to read aloud with her, and, of 
course, they all wear their hearing aids 
so as to follow her voice. The story tell- 
er often stops to talk about the pictures, 
illustrate or dramatize a passage, or 
check on comprehension. Sometimes 
she may hold the book up and read a 
page to the children before she lets them 
see the print themselves; in this way she 
brings the passage to life by her ex- 
pression and enables the children to 
read with greater understanding after- 
wards. She explains casually the mean- 
ings of key words as she comes to them, 
but does not allow concern over hard 
words to interfere with the children’s 
pleasure in the story. Like their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters listening to 
“reading aloud,” deaf children become, 
with practice, quite capable of taking the 
unknown or dimly comprehended in 
their stride, and culling the main trend 
of the tale from a reasonable amount of 
literary padding and verbiage. We 
should not, however, overstrain this for- 
tunate capacity with a discouraging ra- 
tio of print to pictures, and we should 
be prepared to briefly summarize or 
even skip whole pages if the content is 
unessential and wearying. 

In looking for other suitable books, 
you will find the picture-book shelf of 
your public library especially fruitful, 
and also the sections given to books of 
first to third grade reading levels. 
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Format is very important in choosing tions should not be babyish. Settings in 
books for primary deaf children—a pic- other countries, animals, Indians, hu- 
ture every other page, at least, and good mor and the fantastic can disguise a lot 
sized, well spaced print. The illustra- of easy reading for older children. 


Note: The names of publishers are included in case you wish to purchase any of 
the books. The prices range from 59¢ to $3.00. Most of these books can be bor- 
rowed from local libraries. Those marked with one asterisk are especially appealing 
to boys; those marked with two asterisks are especially appealing to girls. 


AUTHOR 


Daugherty 
Bannerman 
Barr 
Meeka 


Alexander 


Podendorf 


Denison 


McClouskey 
Rey 


Beim 


Hill 

Hager 
Broun 
Hogan 
Wiese 

Zion 
Carmichael 
Unwin 
McCloskey 
Huntington 


TITLE 


Billy’s Picture 

Nobody Listens to Andrew 

Wait for William 

Wait for 

The Runaway Chimps 

Seven Diving Ducks 

Over and Over 

Beady Bear 

The Bear Twins 

The Song of the Pine Tree Forest 

Junior, the Spoiled Cat 

Policeman Paul 

Herbert, the Lion 

Andy and the Lion 

Little Black Sambo 

Mr. Mailman 

One is the Engine 

Ape in a Cape 

The ABC Bunny 

Peter’s Long Walk (Reading 
difficult but story appealing) 

A is for Annabelle 

ABC of Cars and Trucks 

The True Book of Animal Babies 

A, B, C and 1, 2, 3 

Where Any Young Cat Might Be 

Nappy is a Cowboy 

Texas Pete 

One Kitten Too Many 

Madeline 

Madeline’s Rescue 

Millions and Millions and Millions 

The Biggest Bear 

Picnic Woods 

Hodie 

Blueberries for Sale 

Curious George 

Curious George Rides a Bike 

Thin Ice 

Country Garage 


-The Shoes Fit for a King 


Playing Possum 

How Rabbit Stole Fire 

About Charlie 

The Rabbit’s Revenge 

The Summer Snowman 

Lee Fong and His Toy Junk 

Doughnuts for Lin 

Make Way for Ducklings 

Let’s Go Outdoors 

Let’s Go to the Seashore 
(and other titles) 


PUBLISHER 


Harper & Bros. 
Follett 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Harper & Bros. 
Oxford 
Hale 
Harper & Bros. 
Viking Press 
Dutton 
Lippincott 

ford 
Whitman 
Harper & Bros. 
Viking Press 
Platt 
Whitman 
Wilcox and Follett 
Harcourt, Brace 
Coward 
Doubleday 


Oxford 
Doubleday 
Children’s Press 
McGraw-Hill 
Dodd, Mead 
Dutton 
Whitman 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Viking Press 
Viking Press 
Vanguard 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Harcourt Brace 
E. P. Dutton 
Viking Press 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Wm. Morrow 
Wm. Morrow 
Franklin Watts 
Putnam’s Sons 
E. P. Dutton 

E. P. Dutton 
Hale 

Harper & Bros. 
David McKay 


Viking Press 
Doubleday 
Doubleday 


Ray 6-8 
Guilfoile 6-10 
Flack 6-10 Re 
Johnson 6-10 
Barr 6-10 
Friskay 6-10 i 
Freeman 6-10 
Kraus 6-10 
Barr 6-10* 
Newberry 6-10 
6-10 
6-10 
6-10* 
6-10 
6-8 
Kingman 6-10 
6-10* 
6-10 
6-10 
8-10 
Bradbury 8-11 
Bemelmans 8-11 
8-11 
Slabodkin 6-11 
Robertson 8-11 
Garbutt 8-11 
6-10 
a 
9-11 
9-11 
ae 
8-l1** 
9-11 
8-11 
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AUTHOR 


Garelick 
The True Book Series 


I Want to Be Series 


Pistorious 


A Child’s Book 
of—Series 

Barr 

Ungerer 

Cook 

Ormsby 

Cretien 

Janice 


Zim 
The All-About Series 


Glemser 
Beim 


Broun 


TITLE 
What's Inside? 


The True Book of Dinosaurs 


PUBLISHER 


Wm. R. Scott 
Children’s Press 


The True Book of Insects 
The True Book of Cowboys 


The True Book of Pets 


The True Book of Trees 


(and other titles) 
I Want to be a Nurse 


Children’s Press 


I Want to be a Bus Driver 


(and other titles) 
What Bird Is It? 
What Animal Is It? 

(and other titles) 


A Child’s Book of Trees 


Follett 


Maxton 


A Child’s Book of Stones 


Jeff and the Fourteen Eyes 


Crictor 


The Curious Little Kitten 


It’s Saturday! 


Sir Henry and the Dragon 
Little Bear’s Sunday Breakfast 


About Charlie 


The Sweet Patootie Doll 


Maxie 
Zeke the Raccoon 
Wagtail 


Danny and the Dinosaur 


What’s Inside of Me? 


All-About the Human Body 


(and other titles) 


Who’s Who in Your Family 
New Music Horizons—First Book 


A Ball for Little Bear 


Henry Z. Walck 
Harper & Bros. 
Young Scott Books 
Lippincott 

Follett 

Lothrop Lee 

E. P. Dutton 

Wm. Morrow & Co. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Viking Press 8-10 
Oxford 9-1] 
Harper & Bros. 6-8 
Morrow Jr. Book 6-11 
Random House 8-11 


6-10 
6-10 
8-11 
8-11 
8-11 
8-10** 
9-11 


Franklin Watts 
Silver Burdett 
E. P. Dutton 


8-11 
6-11 
8-11 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
176 outlined pictures of 
common nouns 


Spiral Bound 
Sisters of St. Francis Assisi 
St. John’s School for the Deaf 
3680 Seuth Kinnickinnie Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
1-4 copies—$2.00 each, postpaid 
5 or more copies—$1.75 each postpaid 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, II, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 


By Ena G. Macnutr 


BOOK I 28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
& Sth grades. 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 
ior High School. 

WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 

BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 
WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & Il 
$.65 each, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 

We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 

schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 


more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
M.A. M.A, Schedule 


Maximum 


B.A. Schedule 


Maximum 


All increments beyond step 
eight are on merit basis— 
promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


Chubby’s First Year, by Flavia Gag, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. $1.95. 

In teaching deaf children the months 
and seasons of the year all sorts of ma- 
terials may be used. This new book 
takes us from January through Decem- 
ber with a little kitten. The full page 
colored pictures are quite enchanting 
and they depict the time of the year 
appropriately with April showers, an 
October Jack-o-lantern, etc. 

The illustrations may be used by the 
youngest children just beginning to 
learn the months. The rhyming text 
which appears opposite each picture 
will make the book useful with older 
groups. 

The author says Chubby is gray and 
furry, plump and purry. He will un- 
doubtedly be loved by little children. 


Look at Me, by Ryllis E. Linday, Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1959. $1.00. 

This is a sturdy and inexpensive first 
book for the child two or three years of 
age. The illustrations show a little girl 
in a high chair, with her mommy, with 
- her daddy, in bed, bathing, playing and 
so on. 

Pictures and text point out eves. ears, 
nose, mouth, hair, toys and articles of 
clothing. 

Excellent for hore use and for nurs- 
ery schools. 


The Littlest One in the Family, by Lois 

nean, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1960. 
$3.00. 

A charming storv about a little boy 
named Robert. His mother. father, 
brother and even his dog were bigger 
than he was. In the daily family life 
Robert tried hard to be big. One day a 
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wonderful thing happened—Mother had 
a tiny baby. It was the smallest person 
Robert had ever seen. 

The warm relationships of a loving 
family make this a fine story for telling, 
reading or for teaching about family. 

Middle school for reading. Lower 
schoo] for telling. 


Big Brother, by Charlotte Zolotow, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. $2.19. 

Another approach to family relation- 
ships may be found in the book, Big 
Brother. The story is simple and amus- 
ing. It tells about an older brother who 
is a tease. How this little girl learns 
not to cry when teased and gets to be 
friends with her brother constitutes the 
easy plot. Uncluttered, graphic pictures 
and easy text will make this useful in 
lower school. 


The Secret Hiding Place, by Rainey Ben- 
nett, World Publishing Co., 1960. $3.00. 

An unusual, delightful, imaginative 
story told in text and pictures by a very 
talented author. The book is also beau- 
tifully designed so that handling it and 
looking at it can be a satisfactory es- 
thetic experience for a deaf child even 
though he mav not entirely grasp the 
full meaning of wanting to be alone but 
“not too alone.” 

The story, briefly, tells of a baby 
hippopotamus who sets out in search 
of a hiding place. It is a nonsensical. 
delicate story which evokes a special 
mood. 


For the gifted, bright, imaginative. ~ 


good reader. Or, for an adult to use 
with children... 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4. insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 
POSITION OPEN 


FOR FALL, 1961, for oral pre- 
school and primary grades for deaf in Birmingham 
Public School System; salary $6,000-$7,000 depend- 
ing on experience and ability; to apply or for fur- 
ther enenenen, write to R. E. Roach, Ph.D., 
Director, Hearing and Clinic, Medical Col- 
ps. at of Alabama 1919 7th Avenue, South, Bir- 


and expansion of services, 
beginning with the 1961-62 School Year, will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Applications from qualified, 
experienced persons in areas of administration 
and supervision are invited. 
should write, giving 
ground and experience, to John G. Nace, Heed. 
master, The P lvania hool for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large ~ wad day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, 
method, pupils integrated wtih hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, and social worker available. 
Ideal climate working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Me ol Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. 

Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


PARIS Teachers of the deaf passing through Paris 
and oe of giving paid lessons to three year 
eld boy and advice to parents please write Kats, 2 
rue Pasteur, Marly Le Roi, S & O, France. 


The New York State t of Civil Service 
will conduct on January 21, 1961 an examination 
for Assistant in Conservation. Salary 
$7296-8142. Open to any qualified citizen of the 
United States. Requires a Master's degree in educa- 
tion, six undergraduate or hours in educa- 
i of course requirements for 
a “doctoral _ may be substituted for some 
experience. For details write Recruitment Unit, Box 
4W, New York State Dept. of Civil Service, The 
State Campus, 1220 Washington Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


The New York State Department of Civil Service 
will conduct on January 21, 1961 an examination 
for Associate in Education of the Hearing Handi- 


36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


“*. . - In these pages will be found drill 
for accuracy, memory and concentration; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 
together .. .” 


—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 
$3.95 postpaid 
120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. 
The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


POSITION WANTED 


Trained teacher of the deaf (Manchester University, 
England), M.A. (Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) wishes to tutor private pupils. Write Mrs. 
T. Kane, 9 Colfax Rd., Havertown, Pa. or call 
SUnset 9-7945. 


capped. Salary $8220-9870. Open to any qualified 
citizen of the United States. Requires possession or 
eligibility for New York State teaching certificate 
for hearing handicapped, a Master’s degree with 
specialization in education of the handicapped and 
five years of pertinent experience. Completion of 
requirements for a doctoral degree with specialization 

in education of the handicapped may be substituted 
ad some experience. For details write Recruitment 
Unit, Box 4X, New York State Dept. of Civil 
Service, The State Campus, 1220 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PICTURES HARD TO FIND for your child or 
class? Let me do this time-consuming task for you. 
All pictures 10¢ each. Please state approximate size. 
Edith Farmer, 573 South Hampton Drive, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 
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Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
& Hearing Center 
niversity Hospital 
Boston 


15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
paving, 283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon Pi. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


it 8, (Mic 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearin; 
Inc., 85 Whitney hia ‘er- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Franozs H. Do 
2311 Conn. Ave., NW. Zon Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss EvizasseTH KNOWLES 
805 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 

Dilinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. sees: 220 So. State St., 


Zone 
Phone: 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce § 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Kansas 


. TILDEN 


Wichita 16 

Miss Lenna Bryant 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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-ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Zanaing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Lynn League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 59 Baltimore St. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


(Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 


The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 
395 N.W. First S 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 
New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDO 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 


46, Mass. 
Phone: 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H Avuprey 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NorMA HaRRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHozss 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 1 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MarGargt DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 


7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa. 
2019 Spruce 


Pittsburgh 22 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 orm 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (RB. 1.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bide 


Prancisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


m9 (D. C.) 


Washi 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. Inewe F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifaz 
Mrs. Winniz Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. 
WorcESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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University zicrofilmus 


A step in the direction of 
better hearing. == If your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 

Today’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 
new illustrated brochure, free. 

In either case, no obligation. S onoto n e. : 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing ~ 
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